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LATE  NEWS 


Effective*  February  17,  195^,  the  German  Government  freed  from 
quantitative  restrictions  previously  applied  to  imports  from  the  dollar 
area  a  large  number  of  commodities,  most  of  the  nonagri cultural .  Among 
the  agricultural  products  included  in  this  liberalization  are  raw 
cojpton  and  cotton  1  inters,  leaf  tobacco,  and  inedible  tallow  and  lard 
(for  technical  usee.; 
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envelope,  pencil  "drop"  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Room  5922,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  COFFEE  SUPPLY  DOWN  l/ 

Production:    World  production  of  coffee  in  1953-54  2/  ia  estimated  at  40.3 
million  bags  (of  13a. 276  pounds  each),  compared  with  1+0.8  million  hags  in 
1952-53  and  39.2  million  hags  in  1951-52.    The  current  estimate  is  3  percent 
below  the  prewar  ( 1935/36-1939 Ao)  average  of  41.6  million  bags  and  9  percent 
above  the  postwar  (1946/47 -1950/51 )  average  of  36.9  million  bags. 

Brazilian  production  for  1953-5*+  is  now  given  at  18.1  million  bags,  which 
is  1.1  million  bags  less  than  the  crop  of  1952-53  and  equal  to  the  production 
of  1951-52.    The  crop  now  being  harvested  suffered  from  drought  and  broca 
infection  in  early  1953  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  frost  damage  in  July  1953 
while  harvesting  was  in  progress.    More  serious  damage  from  frost  was  done 
also  to  the  trees  and  to  the  new  growth  from  which  the  1954-55  crop  will  be 
harvested. 

The  loss  of  production  in  Brazil  was  largely  offset  by  the  increased  pro- 
duction in  other  coffee  producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  combined  pro- 
duction of  other  countries  was  increased  this  year  by  more  than  600  thousand 
bags  over  1952-53  and  by  more  than  1  million  bags  over  the  production  of  1951-52. 
Production  of  coffee  in  areas  other  than  Brazil  has  increased  by  more  than  a 
third  since  prewar  and  is  22  percent  higher  than  the  postwar  average  of  18.2 
million  bags . 

Supplies :    Total  coffee  supplies,  from  which  world  requirements  must  be  satis- 
fied; are  at  a  low  point  in  1953-54,  about  4  million  bags  less  than  the  postwar 
average  of  50-5  million  bags. 

Since  1947-48,  distribution  of  coffee  for  world  consumption  has  exceeded 
world  production,  and  the  excess  of  requirements  over  production  has  been  satis- 
fied from  accumulated  surpluses  carried  over  at  the  end  of  each  season.  These 
carry-overs  have  been  reduced  at  an  average  rate  of  1.85  million  bags  annually 
for  the  past  6  years.  Carry-overs  at  the  beginning  of  the  1947-48  season  were 
more  than  17. 0  million  bags;  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season,  they  were 
less  than  6.0  million  bags.  Total  supplies,  at  a  postwar  peak  of  52.4  million 
bags  in  1948-49,  are  estimated  at  46.3  million  bags  for  1953-54. 

1/  A  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  containing  more  detailed  information  on  the 
world  coffee  situation  will  be  published  soon  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C.    It  will  present 
details  of  supply,  exports  of  producing  countries,  U.S.  imports  through  1953, 
and  a  more  complete  summary  by  specific  world  areas. 

2/  The  coffee  marketing  season  begins  during  the  second  half  of  the  calendar 
year,  starting  in  some  countries  like  Brazil  as  early  as  July  1  and  in  other 
countries  about  October  1,    The  1953-54  season  as  used  here  began  July  1,  1953. 
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COFFEE:    World  production,  1953-54  with  comparisons 


„    . .                             "  Average  :  •  ±J  '  tl 

continent  and  country    1 1935/3^939/40,  lo^T^o/si:  1951-52  j      1952-53  ■  1953-54 

s  1,000  bags  "g7l    1,000  baga  'i/:    1,000  bagaj/i     1,000  bags^/t    1,000  bags  j! 

NORTH  AMERICA                 :  :  :  :  -.: 

Costa  Rica  :  390       :  370  :  352  :  550  :  358 

Cuba  :  425       t  564  :  474  :  445  :  530 

Dominican  Republic. .:  347       :  348  :  475  :  442  t  467 

El  Salvador  :  1,091       :  1,203  »  1,080  :  1,365  t  1,073 

Guatemala   1,002       :  1,044  »  1,309  :  1,245  s  1,200 

Haiti  :  538       :  617  t  670  :  595  :  700 

Honduras...  :  57       :  131  t  180  :  197  :  249 

Mexico...  :  959       :  1,004  s  1,181  :  1,450  :  1,250 

Nicaragua  :  280       :  293  *  345  :  400  :  350 

Other  North  America. £/  251       :  311  *  518  :  420  :  538 


Total  North  America  :  5,340       :  5,885       :  6,584     :  7,109     :  6,715 


SOUTH  AMERICA                  :  :  :  :  : 

Brazil  :  25,340  :  18,704  :  18,100  :  19,170  :  18,100 

Colombia  :  4,452  :  5,840  :  6,711  :  6,308  :  6,700 

Ecuador  :  254  :  280  :  238  :  389  :  380 

Peru.....  :  80  :  93  :  125  :  152  :  157 

Venezuela  :  940  :  698  :    ,  608  :  900  :  600 

Other  South  America  4/  83  :  26  :  41  :  4l  :  39 


Total  South  America  :         31,149       :         25,641       :         25,823     :         26,960     :  25,976 


AFRICA                            :  :                       .  :  :  : 

Angola  :  300  t             816  t             917  :             917  :  1,083 

Belgian  Congo  :  320  :              538  :             586  :             600  :  580 

Ethiopia  ..:  345  :             363  :             416  :             606  :  433 

French  West  Africa5^:  250  :             940  t          1,178  :             983  :  1,250 

Kenya  t  297  :             156  1             272  t             215  t  207 

Madagascar  t  537  :             467  t             432  :             689  :  617 

Tanganyika  s  263  t             240  t             279  1             168  :  279 

Uganda  :  225  :             514  s             730  ;             440  :  491 

Other  Africa  6/_  65       t  297  t  404  ;  401     ;  438_ 

Total  Africa  :  2,602  :          4,331  :          5,214  :          5,019  :  5,378 

?  j  ;  ;  : 

ASIA  and  OCEANIA            :  :  s  :  : 

India  :  278  :             309  :              309  :              384  :  415 

Indonesia  :  1,961  :             485  :             967  :          1,008  :  1,525 

Yemen  :  80  :               99  :               65  t               67  J  80 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania!/  176       ;  182  ;  253  ;  221     ;  222_ 

Total  Asia  &  Oceaniaj  2,495  1,075  '.  1,594  j  1,680      j  2,242 


WORLD  TOTAL  :         41,586       :         36,932       :         39,215      :         40,768      :  40,311 


l/preli ndnary.    2/Bags  of  132,276  pounds,    ^/includes  B.W.I. ,  Panama  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico. 
2/Lnclud68  Bolivia,  Paraguay  and  Surinam,    ^/includes  Dahomey,  French  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  and 
Senegal.    6/lncludes  Cape  Verde,  French  Cameroun,  French  East  Africa,  French  Togoland,  Liberia, 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Sierra  Leone,  Spanish  Africa  and  Gold  Coast.    7/lncludes  French  Indochina, 
North  Borneo,  Philippine  Pepublic,  Hawaii,  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Hebrides. 
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CONSUMPTION  PLUS  INADEQUATE  PRODUCTION  HAVE 
RESULTED  IN  DEPLETING  THE  COFFEE  RESERVES 
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Requirements g    The  world  consumption  of  coffee  has  remained  relatively  steady- 
since  the  19^7-^8  season.    Distribution  of  coffee  for  the  6  years  between  1S&7- 
hS  and  1952-53  averaged  about  k-0,1  million  bags*    Distribution  last  season  was 
relatively  high  at  ^1,3  million  bags.    A  distribution  of  that  quantity  during 
the  current  season  would  depend  on  the  following  factors; 

(1)  The  willingness  of  the  producers  to  reduce  the  carry-over  by  another  1 
million  bags  (based  on  current  production  estimates).,    Stock  surpluses  have 
been  moved  into  consumption  at  a  declining  rate  since  IQk'J-kQy  when  they  were 
reduced  by  3,9  million  bags*    In  1952-53*  carry-overs  declined  by  less  than 
600  thousand  bags*    The  willingness  of  producers  to  reduce  carry-overs  further 
in  1953-5^  will  depend  on  their  ability  to  do  so  and  price  incentives. 

(2)  The  final  3953 production  outturn  in  Brazil,    Production  estimates 
for  Brazil  are  based  on  despatches  to  ports  from  the  interior.  Information 
on  holdings  of  coffee  in  the  interior  is  not  available  and  these  holdings 
may  or  may  not  be  sizable  in  quantity. 

(3)  The  outlook  for  195^-55 •    The  extent  of  damage  from  frost  in  Brazil  may 
influence  the  amount  by  which  producers  in  that  country  are  willing  to  reduce 
further  the  carry-over  of  coffee  into  the  195^-55  season,    In  other  countries, 
production  is  Increasing  and  these  producers t,  with  a  still  larger  crop  in 
sight,  may  be  willing  to  reduce  carry-overs  to  a  minimum  under  the  impetus  of 
high  prices. 

Outlook g    Trends  in  recent  years  have  been  toward  increases  in  production  in 
countries  other  then  Brazil,.    Indications  are  that  such  increases  will  con- 
tinue-   Additional  new  plantings  have  been  and  are  being  made  in  most  countries. 
It  is  such  new  plantings  which  have  been  the  main  contributors  to  additional 
supplies  in  the  recent  past..    A  considerable  part  of  these  new  plantings  have 
been  made  in  countries  producing  coffees  which  are  most  acceptable  in  European 
markets.    To  the  extent  that  those  coffees  fill  European  needs,  the  Western 
Hemisphere  coffees  will  be  freed  for  United  States  needs.    Such  prospects  for 
increased  production  are  heartening  to  consumers  particularly  because  the 
supply  of  coffee  for  consumption  is  nearer  and  nearer  equal  to  that  being 
currently  produced 9 

The  reserves  have  been  progressively  depleted;  hence  current  production 
assumes  greater  importance  as  that  depletion  progresses.    The  present  situation 
is  one  in  which  production  plus  the  meager  reserves  .just  about  balance  with 
consumption. 

The  reserves  ore  little  above  the  amount  needed  to  keep  normal  marketing 
processes  running  smoothly.    Under  such  a  tight  set  of  circumstances  an  upset 
in  production  such  as  frost,  insect  or  drought  assumes  importance  often  greater 
than  would,  be  significant  if  supply  .."ere  more  near  ample.    The  July  1953  frost 
in  the  State  of  Parana  in  Brazil  had  a  serious  effect  on  price.    The  effect  of 
that  frost  on  the  1953  harvest  was  minor.    However,  the  effect  on  the  trees  and 
their  productivity  potential  for  195*1-55  and  for  the  next  few  crops  is  serious. 
It  will  be  a  principal  factor  holding  total  production  at  about  18,000,000 
bags  in  195li--55, 

(Continued  on  Page  1^4) 
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FOREIGN  ALMOND  ERODUCTION  FOE  1953  l/ 

The  1953  preliminary  estimate  of  shelled  almond  production  in  the 
leading  foreign  producing  countries  is  83,200  short  tons  (revised), 
compared  with  88,200  tons  in  1952  and  63,100  tons  (revised)  in  1951. 
The  present  estimate  exceeds  the  10 -year  (1941 --50)  average  of  68,300 
tens  (revised)  by  22  percent  and  the  5-year  (1946-50)  average  of  73. 100 
tons  (revised)  by  14  percent. 

The  production  estimate  for  Italy  has  "been  revised  downward  since 
the  report  of  September  14,  1953-    This  decrease  in  production  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  upward  revision  of  production  for  Spain.  The 
forecasts  for  Portugal  and  Iran  remain  unchanged.    No  information  has 
been  received  since  September  on  the  outturn  and  market  situation  for 
France  and  French  Morocco, 

The  1953 -54  export  season  began  with  a  crop  of  almonds  almost  6 
percent  smaller  than  the  crop  of  1952-53*    However,  with  a  carry-over 
frcm  the  previous  crop  at  a  high  level,  total  supplies  available  in  the 
early  fall  for  local  or  foreign  distribution  were  only  slightly  below 
those  of  the  previous  season.    Carry -in  of  1952  crop  almonds  in  Italy 
is  now  estimated  to  have  been  6,600  short  tons,  shelled,  in  September 
1953  compared  with  1,800  tons  in  September  1952.    Fortugal  reported. 
1,100  tons  on  hand  in  September  1953  and  200  tens  in  September  1952, 
Iranian  carry-over  of  old -crop  nuts  totaled  800  tons  this  year  and  400 
tons  last  year-    Only  Spain  reported  a  decline  from  5,000  tons  on 
August  1,  1952  to  3,900  tons  on  August  1,  1953-    For  the  4  producing 
areas  combined,  the  carry-over  had  increased  fro  7,400  tons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1952-53  season  to  12,400  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1953-54  season, 

A  strong  foreign  and  domestic  demand  produced  a  very  active  market 
in  Italy  during  the  fall,     Information  available  indicates  that  about 
24,700  short  tons  of  shelled  almonds  had  been  exported  or  sold  for  export 
by  December  31,  1953  >    On  the  other  hand,  stocks  on  hand  at  that  date  were 
a  minimum  of  15,400  tons  and  possibly  as  high  as  the  16,100  tons  reported 
as  of  December  31,  1952. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  strong  demand  for  almonds,  Italian  almond 
prices  began  to  rise.    Prices  for  "P.O."  almonds  moved  from  $74.00  to 
$81.00  per  220  pounds,  f  .o.b.  Sicilian  ports,  between  August  and  Decem- 
ber.   For  the  same  period  "Bar-type"  almonds,  f  .o.b.  Sicilian  ports, 
moved  from  $84. 00 -$85. 00  to  $91, 00 -$92. 00,    Although  through  December 
Italian  almond  prices  were  below  their  levels  of  a  year  earlier,  they 
now  exceed  those  of  the  previous  season. 

y    A  more  extended  statiemenFaoon'lfill  be  published  as  a  Foreign  ~~ 
Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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AIMONDS,  SHE  LIED:    Estimated  commercial  production  in  specified 
countries,  1953  with  comparisons 

(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


Year 

.France 

;  French [ 
'Morocco 

Iran  : 

Italy  ' 

Portugal' 

Spain  s 

Foreign] 
total  ] 

United 
States 
unshelled 

Short 

:  Short 

Short  ' 

Short  ' 

Short  ' 

Short 

Short  ' 

Short 

tons 

tons  ' 

tons  ; 

tons 

tons  ' 

:  tons 

tons  ' 

tons 

Average : 

1941-50 

1946-50 

Annual: 


800 
900 


2,300 
2,900 


6,400 
7,100 


31,800 
35,400 


2,500  0/24,500 
3,400  0/23,400 


1/68,300 
1/73,100 


1930  1 

;    400  : 

•  1,100 

34,000s    1,800  : 

22,200 

:  1/59, 500* 

13,500 

1931  s 

900 

2,600  ' 

2/i 

17,000s     3,800  : 

26,600 

=  2/50,9001 

14,800 

1932  ! 

1,300  i 

2,100  : 

2/:  28,000: 

1,700  : 

20,600: 

2/53,7001 

14,000 

1933 

:  1,700 

2,600  • 

2/:  33,000: 

3,300  : 

24,600' 

3/65,200: 

12,900 

1934 

si, 700  : 

1,800  ■ 

2/i  34,300: 

3,000  : 

29,600' 

3/70,400: 

12,000 

1935 

1,300  i 

700  ! 

7,400  : 

:  33,400: 

1,900: ' 

26,200: 

70,900: 

12,700 

1936 

:    500  ■ 

1,800  : 

4,000  :  33,500' 

:    1,100  ' 
:    1,400  - 

:  25,100: 

66,000: 

10,700 

1937 

:    900  ' 

3,600 

6,300  ■ 

33,000' 

20,100' 

65,300: 

24,600 

1938  : 

:  500 

3,100 

11,000  - 

44,000 

3,500  ' 

24,000 

-  86,100: 

18,400 

1939 

200 

4,900 

8,800  - 

15,000' 

7,000  ' 

20,000 

55,900: 

28,700 

1940 

:  800 

2,200 

8,800 

28,600 

2,200  : 

24,700 

:  67,300: 

15,000 

1941 

:  700 

.  1,600 

4,400 

31,900 

:        200  ' 

24,200 

.  63,000: 

9,500 

1942 

:  800 

:  1,600  ' 

5,300 

:  14,500 

2,000  ' 

!  27,000 

:  51,200? 

31,500 

1943 

:  600 

1,100  ' 

7,000 

:  21,400 

:  2,100 

:  29,000 

61,200: 

20,500 

1944 

:1,000 

600 

.  5,300 

:  22,700 

i    1,700  ■ 

20,900 

52,200: 

31,700 

1945 

:  500 

'  3,300 

6,600 

.  50,600 

:  2,300 

:  26,400 

89,700: 

32,000 

1946 

:  700 

:  2,400 

:  7,700 

:  33,000 

:  3,700 

.  24,200 

71,700: 

47,200 

1947 

: 1,000 

:  1,200 

:  6,000 

:  46,200 

:  1,100 

:  22,000 

:  77,500: 

35,700 

1948 

:1,100 

:  3,300 

:  7,000 

:  18,700 

:  2,900 

.  21,000 

:  54,000: 

36,500 

1949 

:  300 

'  3,300 

!  7,700 

:  24,300 

:  4,200 

21,900 
1/27,700 

:  61,700: 

43,300 

1950 

: 1,600 

:  4,600 

:  7,100 

:  55,000 
G/24,200 

•  5,300 

:  101,300: 

37,700 

1951 

:  600 

:  3,700 

:  7,700 

'  3,400 

:  28,500 

:  68,100: 

42,700 
36,400 

1952 

:  900 

:  2,100 

:  7,700 

:  44,500 

:  6,000 

:  27,000 

:  88,200: 

1953  1/  4/ 

: 2,200 

:  3,500 

:  7,200 

:  37,900 

:  4,600 

!  27,800 

:  83,200: 

36,100 

32,600 
40,100 


1/  Revised. 

2/  Not  available. 

2/  Iran  not  included. 

{J  Preliminary. 

Foreigi  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  results  of  office  research,  trade  and  other 
information. 
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With  the  rise  in  Italian  almond  prices,  the  demand  shifted  to  the 
Spanish  market.    Trade  in  this  market  had  been  very  slow  in  the  early 
months  of  the  season  and  foreign  buyers  were  not  active  in  Spain  until 
late  November  and  December.    In  early  December,  official  prices  for 
many  varieties  of  shelled  almonds  were  below  the  quotations  of  a  year 
earlier.    Recent  reports  state  that  unsold  stocks  in  Spain  in  early 
February  totaled  about  10,000  short  tons,  shelled,  of  which  about  6,000 
tons  were  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 

Prices  for.  Spanish  almonds  during  the  past  year  varied  by  variety 
of  almond.  Official  prices  of  Plane tas  increased  steadily  from  $84.45 
per  220  pounds,  f.o.b.  Spanish  ports,  in  December  1952  to  $108.00  on 
December  19,  1953.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  Larguetas  and  Jor- 
danas  rose  from  $86.50  to  $95*50.  Selected  Valencias  in  December  1953 
($84.00)  were  quoted  above  December  1952  ($83.45)  but  below  February 
1953  ($85.10).    Marconas  were  up  slightly. 

With  the  increased  activity  in  the  Spanish  market  in  December,  a 
new  official  price  list  was  announced  on  December  19,  with  increases  for 
Plane  tas,  Larguetas  and  Jordanas.    Continued  activity  resulted  in  a  new 
official  price  list  on  January  13,  195^  raising  prices  on  all  other 
varieties,  except  Marconas.    However,  despite  this  price  increase,  Mallor- 
cas  and  unselected  Valencias  have  remained  consistently  below  last 
year's  price  levels. 

'  The  prices  quoted  are  official  government  export  prices  in  clearing 
dollars.    Trade  sources  indicate  that  Spanish  almonds  have  been  selling 
in  other  European  countries  at  prices  below  official  Spanish  quotations, 
and  possibly  on  an  unofficial  basis  in  Spain  itself. 

The  marketing  picture  in  Portugal  has  followed  the  pattern  of  Italy. 
Stocks  of  almonds  as  of  December  31,  1953  were  reportedly •  slightly  less 
than  on  December  31,  1952.    It  is  noted  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  the  trade  discovered  an  unexplained  carry-over  of  1,100  tons 
where  stocks  were  believed  exhausted.    Trade  sources  may  have  explained 
this  discrepancy  in  statements  that  almond  supplies  are  to  some  extent 
being  channelled  through  Portugal  from  Spain.    If  this  is  true  in  1953- 
54  as  well,  Portuguese  stocks  may  be  higher  than  the  reported  3,200  tons 
of  December  31,  1953. 

In  the  United  States,  1953  production  of  almonds  is  now  estimated 
at  36,100  short  tons,  unshe lied, .  compared  with- 36,400  tons  in  1952. 
The     shell -out    is  reported  to  be  much  higher  than  last  year  and,  on  a 
shelled  basis,  United  States  production  will  be  larger  than  in  1952. 

During  September  1953  the  Tariff  Commission  ruling  on  the  Section 
22  hearings  was  for  the  continuance  of  the  current  import  limitations 
and  fees  on  shelled  and  prepared  almonds.    In  its  report,  the  Tariff 
Commission  recommended  that  the  Proclamation  apply  both  to  the  current 
year  and  to  subsequent  years.    However,  the  President  restricted  the 
application  of  the  Proclamation  to  the  period  October  1,  1953  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1954. 
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Despite  the  imposition -of  the  5  cent  fee  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty 
on  the  first  7> 000, 000  pounds  imported  and  a  .10  cent  fee  on  anything  above 
that  amount,  imports  of  shelled  almonds  for  home  consumption  between  October 
1,  1953  and  January  30,  I95I+ totaled '  k,$6l,90k  pounds,  compared  with  3,012,926 
pounds  for  the  comparable  period  during  1952-53  and-  1,295*^89  pounds  during 
October- January,  1951-52.    The  bulk  of  current  imports  have  arrived  from 
Spain  and  Italy  with  lesser  quantities  from  French  Morocco. — By  F.  G.  Thomas  on. 

GRAIN  TRADE  NOTES  . 

Reduction  Expected  In  Australia's  Hie  at  Exports;    Australia's  wheat 
exports  during  the  195 3 -5^  (Dec ember -November)  marketing  season  are  expected 
to  be  about  30  million  bushels  under  the  1952-53  total  of  100  million  bushels. 
Export  sales  during  the  first  2  months  (December-January,  195*0  °^  the  current 
season  were  very  small,  due  mainly  to  reduced,  wheat  purchases  by  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  result  of  the  working  down  of  accumulated  stocks  in  that  country. 
The  Australian  Wheat  Eoard  'is  reported  to  be  making  strenous  efforts  to  expand 
sales  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Asiatic  and  African  markets . 

Australia's  1953-5^  Wheat  Supply:    Australia's  1953-5^  wheat  supply  and 
prospective  distribution  picture,  with  corresponding  figures  for  1952-53  shown 
in  parenthesis,  is  currently  estimated  in  millions  of  bushels  as  follows: 
December  1  stocks,  37-7  (l6«9;  production,  183.9  (195.2);  total  available 
supplies,  221,6  (212.1);  apparent  local  consumption,  80.0  (73»6);  available 
for  export,  lkl.6  (136.2);  exports,  70,0  (100.3);  closing  stocks,  7.1*6  (37.7). 


Yugoslavia's  Planned  Imports  Of  Wheat  In  1953-5^?    Yugoslavia  has  in- 
dicated recently  that  it  plans  to  import  a  total  of  550*000  metric  tons  of 
wheat  during  1953-5^-    There  is  a  possibility  that  200,000  tons  of  that  total 
r*/ili  be  imported  from  the  United  States.    The  balance  would  be  purchased  from 
other  friendly  countries. 

Lebanon's  Annual  Wheat  Requirements :    A  recent  estimate  of  the  Lebanon 
Wheat  Office  placed  that  country's  annual  wheat  requirements  for  feed  at 
170,000  to  150,000  metric  tons.    On  the  basis  of  a  population  of  1,^00,000 
people,  this  represents  a  per  capita  consumption  of  about  330  grams  per  day. 
Lebanon's  quota  under  the  IUA  is  75,000  metric  tons.    Officials  of  the  Syrian 
Government  are  reported  as  urging  Lebanon  to  buy  more  wheat  from  Syria  and 
less  from  IHA.  exporters.    Early  in  February,  Syria's  price  for  wheat  delivered 
to  Beirut,  Lebanon,  was  quoteo.  at  $2.05  per  bushel,  the  same  as  the  maximum 
IWA  f.o.b.  price. 

Italian-Russian  Trade  Agreement;    The  Italian  Government  recently  signed 
a  Trade  Agreement  with  the  Soviet 'Union  for  100,000  to  120,000  metric  tons  of 
durum  wheat  at  $98.50  per  ton.  f.o.b.  Black  Sea  ports.    Included  among  the 
commodities  which  Italy  is  to  send  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  citrus  fruits, 
almonds,  yarn  and  textiles.    Half  of  the  Russian  wheat  is  to  be  imported  by 
Italy  during  the  first  half  of  I95U  and  the  balance  during  the  second  half. 
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Argentine  Grain  Exports  July -Dec ember  3.953:    Grain  exports  by- 
Argentina  during  July  ••December  1953  totaled  3,211, 35^  long  tons  compared 
with  only  331,059  "tons  in  the  corresponding  6  months  of  1952-    The  totals 
for  individual  grains,  with  comparisons  for  the  last  half  of  1952  shown  in 
parenthesis,  were  as  follows;    wheat,  1,69^,269  (5,861)  tons;  rye, 
281, 1*97  (1,698)  tons;  corn,  735,518  (299, U80)  tons;  oats,  151, ^3 
(7,116)  tons;  and  barley,  348,64-7  ( 16,90*0  tons.    Over  1,067, 000  tons 
of  the  wheat  exports  during  the  last  half  of  1953  went  to  such  nearby 
destinations  as  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  and  most  of 
the  balance  to  European  markets.    The  latter  area  also  figured  as  the 
destination  for  most  of  the  exports  of  rye,  corn,  oats  and  barley. 

Switzerland  to  negotiate  for  Argentine  Grains;    Trade  negotiations 
are  expected  to  take  place  beEvee'n  Switzerland"  and  Argentina  in  March- 
April  to  ascertain  what  grain,  Argentina  can  supply  to  .Switzerland  and 
what  the  Swiss  can  offer  as  counter  value.    Coarse  grain  is  expected  to 
have  priority  over  wheat  in  the  negotiations  because  of  the  IWA  quota 
of  215,000  tons,  which  Switzerland  is  obliged  to  buy  from  IWA  sources 
if  offered  at  the  minimum  IVJA  price  of  $1055  Per  "bushel,  and  because 
Argentine  wheat  is  considered  by  the  Swiss  to  be  somewhat  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  available  from  IWA  sources.    Total  Swiss  imports  of 
wheat  from  all  sources  during  195^  are  not  expected  to  exceed  250,000  to 
300,000  metric  tens, 

Indonesian -Austral! an  Trade  Agreement ;  In  an  agreement  recently 
negotiated!  between  Australia  and  Indonesia,  the  latter  country  agreed 
to  facilitate  the  importation  of  70,000  long  tons  of  Australian  flour 
during  the  12  months  ending  October  31,  195^ •  This  quantity,  said  to 
represent  about  half  of  Indonesia's  total  flour  needs,  is  not  a  fixed 
maximum  or  minimum  level,  but  only  a  commercial  estimate  of  the  likely 
volume  of  flour  to  be  imported  from  Australia  during  the  period  under 
reference  provided  price,  type,  quality,  and  delivery  schedules  are 
satisfactory. 

Brazil-Uruguay  Trade  Agreement;    In  a  recent  3 -year  trade  agreement 
between  Brazil  and  Uruguay ,  involving  a  2 -way  exchange  of  goods  valued 
at  $38*000,000  annually,  Brazil  agreed  to  purchase  $15,000,000  worth  of 
Uruguayan  wheat  and  $300,000  worth  of  barley  during  the  first  year  (195*0 
of  the  pact. 

UPWARD  TREND  OF  U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  CONTINUES  IN  DECEMBER,  1953  V 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  continued  their  upward  trend  from  November 
to  December,  1953  hut  the  increase--of  8  percent --was  less  than  seasonally 
normal,  mainly  due  to  declines  in  exports  of  grains  and  soybeans.  December 
1953  exports  of  $301  million  were  7  percent  less  than  in  December  1952  when 
the  value  stood  at  $324-  million.    However,  for  the  first  half  of  the  current 
(1953-5*0  fiscal  year  exports  continued  to  exceed  the  level  of  a  year 
earlier.    They  amounted  to  '^ltk^k  million,  or  1  percent  higher  than  the 
$l,kk0  million  exported  during  the  first  half  of  1952-53. 

1/  More  complete  details'"  than  presented  in  this  summary 'will  be  published 
soon  in  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural  products,  during  December  1952  and  1953 


December 

Commodity  exported  : 

: 

:  Unit: 

:            Quantity         ' : 

Value 

:      1952  : 

1953  : 

1952  , 

1953 

1,000  i 

1,000 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS:  : 

:  Thousands ' 

Thousands: 

dollars  : 

dollars 

:  Lb.  : 

:           22  j 

22  : 

16  : 

19 

:  Lb.  : 

:         308  ; 

470  « 

157  : 

214 

:  Lb.  : 

:         365  : 

7^7  i 

:           97  : 

207 

:  Lb.  : 

:     6,539  : 

6,119  : 

1.072  : 

928 

:  Lb.  : 

:      3.694  : 

:     4,844  : 

:       2,007  : 

2,186 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids    : 

;  Lb.  : 

8,851  ; 

7,004  : 

!          1.^67  J 

:  1,225 

:  Lb.  : 

:         241  ; 

177  : 

160  ! 

164 

:  Lb.  : 

:      1,319  1 

:      3.848  j 

'         375  i 

i  971 

'  Lb.  : 

:      8, 742  ; 

'      7.708  : 

:       2,136  i 

2,062 

:  Lb.  : 

!        1,125  ' 

:      1,454  : 

:  167: 

:  226 

:  Lb.  : 

:    44,346  ; 

:    38,187  : 

:       *.5*3  : 

:  6,478 

:  Lb.  : 

;  58,102 

:  101,988  : 

'  ■  3,855 

:  6,628 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS:  : 

\  67,690 

Cotton,  unmfd.,  excl.  linters  (480  Id.): 

:  Bale: 

;         485  ! 

!     390  1 

89 ,96* 

:  Lb.  : 

:     8,53^  : 

:      5,792  : 

:  877 

:  639 

:  Lb.  : 

!     9,908  : 

:    11,183  ' 

370 

:  390 

:  Lb.  : 

:    47,840  : 

:  \7.331 

:  2,498 

:  2,37* 

:  Lb.  : 

:      2,910  : 

:  4,681 

:  301 

:  368 

:  Lb.  : 

f      5,108  ' 

:  878 

t  774 

:  Lb.  ' 

:     27,788  ' 

*  5.1*7 

=  2,313 

:  688 

:  Lb.  ■ 

:      8,426  : 

:  8,200 

1,33* 

■  1.363 

:  Gal. 

'      1,791  " 

:  449 

'  1.359 

:  1,401 

Barley,  grain  (48  Id,)    : 

:  Bu.  : 

r     3,964  : 

:  7,106 

:  600 

:  Bu.  : 

:         273  s 

»  502 

:  702 

:  1,186 

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)   

:  Bu.  . 

:     22,508  1 

'    10,763  ' 

•     Hi ,539 

:  18,263 

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)    : 

:  Bu.  : 

:            0  : 

t  15k 

:  0 

:  231 

Rice,  milled,  excludes  paddy    : 

:  Lb.  : 

'  196.833  ' 

'  195,433 

:  19,722 

t  17,912 

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)   

:  Bu.  : 

:     24,544  ' 

'  9.679 

•  51.789 

:  21,027 

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.)  : 

:  Bag  : 

:      2,145  s 

•  1.306 

9.601 

Flour,  not  wholly  of  U.S. wheat  (200  lb.): 

:  Bag  : 

:         105  : 

:  232 

:  601 

:  1,444 

:  Lb.  : 

:  2,615 

•  2,352 

:  1,810 

:  1,580 

:  Lb.  ; 

:  69 

:  808 

'  37 

:  120 

Soybeans,  except  canned  (60  lb.)  ...  : 

:  Bu. 

:  5,024 

;  7,697 

•>     15. ^9 

:  22,987 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc.  . . 

:  Lb.  : 

:  17,442 

:  2,511 

•  2,39* 

:  374 

:  Lb.  : 

!  373 

1  906 

:  29 

:  55 

:  Lb.  ' 

:  1,105 

5,9*1 

:  498 

:  1,568 

:  Lb.  : 

:  28,264 

•  59,822 

:  18,126 

!  41,333 

:  Lb. 

:      8.199  ! 

:  8,135 

s    .  5,381 

s  9  ✓ 

:  5,184 

:  Lb.  : 

•  '48,592 

!  21,858 

t  3.884 

:  1,694 

:  Lb. 

7,ool 

:  4i4 

:  Lb. 

:      5,563  ! 

'•  12,483 

:  190 

:  224 

:  Lb.  : 

:  8,183 

i  6,773 

s  1,248, 

L_  1^235- 

:  296,630 

?  240,155 

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc   : 

!  1,016 

t  15,665 

:  26,837 

:  32^,483 

:  301,461 

: 1,381,079 

!  1,339.640 

1/  Product  weight. 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 
of  selected  agricultural  products  during   December  1952  and  1953 


Commodity  imported 


Unit 


December 


Quantity 


1952  i 

1952  : 

1953 

• 

1 ,000  : 

1,000 

:  Thousands: 

Thousands: 

dollars  : 

dollars 

No.  : 

:            60  i 

2  : 

4,860  : 

36U 

No.  : 

0  : 

1  : 

0  : 

375 

Lb.  : 

=      5,171  ' 

t      2,950  ' 

866  : 

H57 

Lb  .  : 

4,454  : 

:       5,860  J 

2,326  : 

2,9^1 

Lb.  : 

:     13,445  , 

:      8,474  s 

:      4,964  : 

3.^73 

Lb.  : 

'  •    9,527.  ' 

•      3,135  ' 

3.280  s 

1.094 

Lb.  ! 

;     25,158  : 

12,445 

:     17,841  : 

10,870 

Bale 

!  33 

:           11  ! 

8,015  : 

I  1,879 

Ton 

:  13 

:             8  : 

1,915  • 

1,826 

Gal.; 

:  1,306 

:          901  ' 

:      2,016  : 

•  1.515 

Lb.  : 

:      5.3*1  ! 

:  3,537 

:         6?4  ' 

-  393 

Lb.  ' 

:      3,996  > 

!  3,933 

:         245  ' 

:  240 

Lb. 

:  697 

!  1,327 

•  251 

:  491 

Lb. 

:  28 

5   ,  H 

:  8 

Lb. 

!  4,853 

;  4,237 

:  2,306 

:  1,604 

Lb. 

*  9,203 

'  9.250 

t  1,201 

1,280 

Lb.  ! 

:  18,962 

:  3,801 

'       1.531  ' 

r  194 

Lb. 

:     46,852  ' 

•  54,5^8 

'  3.^6 

!  4J24 

Lb. 

:  13,615 

i  15,868 

•  1.303 

i  2,285 

Lb. 

:  1,928 

:      3.767  i 

:  190 

:  308 

Lb. 

•         733  • 

»  6,335 

s  227 

•  1.311 

Ton  ' 

:  I65 

f  158 

5  18,080 

16,917 

Gal. 

:  42,941 

"  23,605 

:  3.^ 

:  2,120 

Lb. 

!      5,691+  *  5,891 

'  3.703 

s  3,95* 

Lb. 

:  994 

t  988 

!  1.335 

■  I.327 

Lb.  :     40,801  t  18,330 

t  1,626 

:  322 

Lb. 

t  20,126 

•     13,073  " 

5  755 

:  IU7 

Lb. 

:  28,894 

;  17,702 

t      2,544  ' 

•  1,51* 

•  69,218 

f  60.190 

:  153.221 

•  1^.123 

Lb. 

•>  in 

:  380 

:  3,424 

1,805 

Lb. 

!  20,659 

x  6,319 

i  9.708 

Bunch' 

:  4,028 

:  4,420 

:  4,572 

:  5,894 

Lb. 

:  290,888 

:  328,521 

:  148,8;?3 

t  17^,929 

Lb. 

'  82,745 

'  67,7^2 

5  24,540 

1  23.929 

Lb. 

5  6,931 

:       8,760  ' 

'  3,ooi 

1  3.847 

Lb. 

•  7,036 

t  4,924 

'  5.993 

'  3.225 

Ton. 

1  14 

'         17  : 

*  3.16U 

>  3.583 

Lb. 

:  102,922 

:  Ul,9l8 

s  19.704 

•  7.5H7 

'  7.507 

1  252.700 

'  248,132 

r  410,921 

t  372,255 

51,022,526 

1  895.952 

JalujL 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  P  BP  DUCTS: 

Cattle,  dutiable  

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding)   

Casein  and  lactarene   

Cheese  

Hides  and  skins   • 

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned    ........ V. 

Wool,  unmfd'.,  excludes  free  in  bond 
VEGETABLE  FED DUCTS: 

Cotton, unmfd. ,excl.  linters  (480  lb.) 
Jute  and  jute  butts,  unmfd. (2, 240  lb.) 

Olives  in  brine  

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved  ..... 

Barley  malt  

Almonds ,  shelled  

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled    . . 

Cashew  nuts   

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc  

Castor  beans  

Copra    .". , . ...... ,.. . . . .......... .". . . 

Coconut  oil  ........................ 

Palm  oil  .'.  

Tung  oil  .  

Sugar ,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)   

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf   .. .. 

Tobacco,  other  leaf  

Potatoes,  white,  certified  seed  .... 
Potatoes,  white  (table  stock)  ...... 

Tomatoes,  natural  state  

Other  supplementary   

Total  supplementary   

COMPLEMENTARY 

Silk,  raw  ••••• 

Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond  

Bananas  

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)  

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  ............... 

Tea   «  

Spices  (complementary)  '  '  

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.)  ...... 

Rubber,  crude  

Other  complementary  ................ 

Total  complementary   

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS   


TOTAL  ALL  COMMODITIES 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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The  nation's  exports  of  all  commodities,  agricultural  as  veil  as  nonagricul- 
tural,  amounted  in  value  to  $1,3^0  million  during  December  compared  with  $l,38l 
million  in  the  same  month  of  1952*    This  brought  the  value  of  the  outvard  movement 
of  all  commodities  for  the  July-December  period  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  a  total 
of  $7,5^-6  million  compared  with  $7,075  million^in  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago,  representing  an  increase  of  7  percent.    Farm  products  accounted  for  23  percent 
of  the  December  1953  as  veil  as  December ~l952  exports  and  19  percent  of  the  July- 
December  total  as  compared  with  20  percenj;  in  the  same  6  months  of  1952- 

On  a  dollar  value  basis,  cotton  continued  as  the  nation's  most  important  agri- 
cultural export  in  December,  with  sales  abroad  valued  at  $68  million.    While  exports 
at  this  level  were  53  percent  higher  than  the  §kk  million  vorth  exported  in  Hovember, 
they  vere  25  percent  under  the  $90  million  worth  sold  abroad  in  December  1952.  Leaf 
tobacco  continued  to  hold  second  position  with  exports  valued  at  §kj  million  compared 
Trith  $36  million  in  November  and  $2U  million  in  December  a  year  ago.    Third  place  in 
December  again  vent  to  wheat  and  flour,  the  combined  exports  of  vhich  vere  valued  at 
$28  million  compared  v.dth  $35  million  vorth  in  the  preceding  month  and  ^62  million 
in  December  1952. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  nation's  agricultural 
exports  during  December,  compared  with  those  for  the  same  month  a  year  earlier, 
vere  the  very  large  increases  in  exports  of  beef  and  veal,  taliov,  grapefruit, 
pears,  soybeans,  field  and  garden  seeds,  flue -cured  tobacco,  and  vhite  potatoes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  month's  exports  of  a  number  of  farm  products  shoved  very 
large  reductions  compared  with  December  1952.    This  vas  particularly  true  of  non- 
fat dried  milk  solids,  pork,  lard,  apples,  raisins  and  currants,  barley,  corn, 
milled  rice,  wheat,  soybean  oil,  dried  beans  and  peas,  and  canned  vegetables. 

Agricultural  imports  during  December  amounted  in  value  to  $372  million,  an 
increase  of  l6  percent  compared  T.;dth  the  $322  million  worth  imported  in  November, 
but  a  reduction  of  9  percent  compared  with  the  December  1952  imports,  vhich  were 
valued  at  $Ull  million.    Most  of  the  increase  vas  due  to  the  larger  intake  of 
coffee,  the  arrivals  of  which  reached  $175  million  in  value  compared  with  $131 
million  in  November  and  $lj+9  million  in  December  a  year  ago. 


Special  Note;    Effective  with  the  July  1953 
statistics,  the  value  of  $100  -  $%9  export 
shipments  are  being  estimated  from  a  10  per- 
cent sample  of  such  shipments.    The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  explained  this  innovation 
in  greater  detail  in  its  September  issue  of 
Foreign  Trade  Statistics  Notes,  copies  of 
vhich  are  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 
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On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  features  of  the  December  1953 
import  trade  in  agricultural  products  were  the  very  large  increases  in  imports 
of  cheese,  copra,  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  tung  oil,  coffee,  and  tea.  However, 
also  outstanding  were  the  very  large  reductions  in  imports  of  casein  and 
lactarene,  hides  and  skins,  canned  beef^,  wool,  pineapples,  castor  beans, 
molasses,  white  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cocoa  or  cacao  beans,  spices,  and  rubber. 

The  nation :s  imports  of  all  merchandise,  agricultural  as  well  as  nonagri- 
cultural,  were  valued  at  $896  million  in  December  compared  with  $838  million  in 
November  and  $1,023  million  in  December  1952?    Agricultural  commodities  con- 
stituted h2  percent  of  the  total  during  the  month  under  review  compared  with  39 
percent  in  November  and  hO  percent  in  December  last  year.    For  the  entire  July- 
December  period  of  1953>  agricultural  imports  were  valued  at  $1,978  million 
compared  with  $2,100  million  in  the  same  period  of  1952,  a  reduction  of  6 
percent  <= 

On  balance,  U.  S.  imports  of  agricultural  products  during  December  1953 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  nation !s  agricultural  exports  by  approximately  $71 
million.    In  November  1953  -"the  excess  in  favor  of  imports  amounted  to  $^-5 
million,  but  in  December  last  year  it  was  $86  million.    During  the  entire  first 
half  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  agricultural  imports  exceeded  agricultural 
exports  in  value  by  $52^  million.    In  the  same  period  of  1952,  they  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  exports  by  $660  million. --By  Leo  J.  Schaben. 

URUGUAY  CHANGES  EXCHANGE  RATE 
TO  ENCOURAGE  MEAT  EXPORTS 

A  higher  composite  exchange  rate  for  canned  meat  and  meat  extract  exported 
from  Uruguay  was  announced  February  9  hy  the  National  Executive  Council.  Because 
of  the  higher  rate  the  3  foreign. packers  are  expected  again  to  resume  e:cports, 
and  may  soon  begin  to  buy  cattle  for  slaughter  in  plants  that  have  not  been  in 
operation  since  October. 

The  new  rate  is  2.20  pesos  to  the  dollar,  an  increase  of  15  centesimos  over 
the  previous  rate  of  2.05  which  has  been  in  effect  since  August  1953»  (Reported 
in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  September  28,  1953) ♦    The  new  rate  applies  to 
unshipped  products  on  hand  since  May  23,  1953*    It  is  reported  that  such  stocks 
on  hand  include  canned  meat,  mostly  corned  beef,  valued  at  11  million  dollars 
and  meat  extract  valued  at  1.2  million  dollars. 

In  the  past  3  years  Uruguay  has  been  the  second  largest  supplier  of  imported 
canned  beef  to  the  United  States.    Imports  of  Uruguayan  canned  beef  in  1953 
totaled  15,632,000  pounds,  with  a  foreign  value  of  around  $5,800,0O0o  Entries 
in  1951  and  1952  were  each  around  16,000,000  pounds. 

United  States  imports  of  meat  extract  from  Uruguay  in  1953  totaled  18^,000 
pounds  compared  with  57 000  in  1952  and  261,000  pounds  in  1951.    The  foreign 
value  of  such  imports  was  $315,000  in  1953,  $671,000  in  1952  and  $212,000  in 
195 1»    During  1951  and  1952  Uruguay  was  the  second  largest  supplier  to  the 
United  States  and  was  the  third  largest  in  1953* 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  / 
SITUATION   •  ' 

The  latest  forecast  issued  jointly  by  the  Coiumonwealth  Bureau  of 
Census  and  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  gconoid.cs  places, 
the  195.3-5^  Australian  wool  clip  at  1.260  million  pounds,  while  the 
revised  estimate  for  the  1952-53  clip  is  an  all-time  record ' of  1, 300 
million  pounds. 

Receipts  of  new-clip  wool  into  store  during  January  were  11  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier .    Sales  during  the  month  were  23  percent 
larger  than  during  January  1953>  prices  averaged  about  ,106  percent  lower 
and  total  proceeds  were  19  •  3  percent  larger,    Supplies  of  unsold  wool  in 
store  at  +he  end  of  -  January  were  17  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

About  8.6  percent  more  wool  was  sold' at  auction  from' the  opening 
of  the  season. at  the  end  of  August  until  the  end  of  January  as  compared 
to  the  same  period  of  the  1952-53  season.    Prices  averaged  about  6  per- 
cent higher,  and  proceeds  were  somewhat  over  12  percent  larger. 

However,  prices  of  all  types  of  wool  have  ^recently  drifted  downward 
particularly  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  February.    Prices  during  the 
second  week  of  February  averaged  from  1  to  6  percent  lower  than  during 
the  week  ended  January  15th,  with  the  biggest  cuts  in  prices  of  comeback 
and  crossbreds.    The  dominant  buying  interests  during  most  of  the  period 
were  Russian,  and  any  cessation  of  Russian  buying  resulted  almost 
immediately,  in  a  weakening  of  prices. 

If  the  present  estimate  of  shorn  wool  production  is  approximately 
correct,  only  about  8l  percent  as  much  wool  will  be  available  for  sale 
during  the  final  5  months  of  the  current  season  as  a  year  earlier. 
Russian  and  Eastern  European  buying  may  not  be  sustained,  but  the 
smaller  offerings  during  the  balance  of  the  season  should  fairly  well 
balance  out  any  such  reduction  in  demand.    In  fact,  if  American  mills 
start  buying  heavily,  the  market  could  easily  strengthen  moderately. 
On  balance,  relatively  little  price1  change  from  current  levels  seems 
probable . 

U.S.  LARD  EXPORTS  DROP 
SHARPLY  IN  1953 

The  sharp  reduction  in  United  States  lard  exports  in  1953  to 
211,296  short  tons  against  316,872  tons  in  1952  and  3^4,253  tons  in 
1951  is  mainly  a  reflection  of  the  drop  in  shipments  to  Europe,  the 
major  market  prior  to  last  year.    The  ^h^O^O  tons  sent  to  Europe  repre- 
sents a  decline  of  over  one -half  from  the  1952  tonnage  and  almost  two- 
thirds  from  1951»    Exports  to  the  principal  European  destinations -- 
the  Netherlands,  Western  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and 
Yugoslavia- -declined  from  1952  by  58  percent.    Limited  dollar-exchange 
available  for  lard  purchases,  expanding  European  production,  and  the 
increasing  availability  of  competitive  fats  were  the  major  factors 
responsible  for  the  decline. 
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UNITED  STATES :  Exports  of  lard,  including  rendered  pork  fat,, 
by  country  of  destination,  average  1935-39?  annual  1950-1953 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of 

 destination 

North  America: 

Canada ,   

Costa  Rica  

Cuba  ,  . . ,.  .... 

Dominican  Re public.  , . . 

El  Salvador  

Guatemala . . .  ,  

Haiti  

Mexico  

Netherlands  Antilles.. 

Canal  Zone  

Panama,  Republic  of... 
Other .....   

Total  

South  America: 

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Ecuador  

Reru  ,  

Vene  zuela  

Other  

Total  ■.  . 

Europe ; 

Austria  

Belgium -Luxembourg .  . . . 

Czechoslovakia  

France  

Germany  (We stern)  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  ,  *  '. 

Poland.  

Switzerland  , . , 

United  Kingdom  

Yugoslavia  

Other  

Total  

Soviet  Union  

Asia  

Africa  

Oceania  ,  . . . 

 Grand  total . . 

l/  Preliminary. 
5,945  tons  to  Sweden. 
Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census, 


:  Average 
:  1935-39 

:  1950 

:  1951 

;  1952  1/ 

:  1953  1/ 

4  :  1,038 

. :  593 
:  19,956 
:  230 

:  322 
:  2,749 
:  154 
:  79 
:  516 
:  143 

:  6,895 

;  2,566 

:  69,402 
:  543 
:  652 

!  2,745 

;  2,690 
:  13,872 
:  1,465 
:  254 
;  2,849 
:  630 

:  6,467 
:  3,228 
:  72,787 

!  ~ 

:  1,910 
:  4,199 
:  2,806 
:  15,548 
:  478 
:  532 
:  2,789 
:  319 

:  967 
:  3,805 
:  86,908 

434 
:  1,721 
:  2,968 
:  4,330 
:  18,525 

804 

:  391 
:  3,839 
:  564 

:  3,510 

i  3.756 

:  71,196 

74 

:  2,390 
:  3,655 
:  3,549 
:  19,992 
:  928 
:  645 
:  3,406 
:  824 

,  \r-          O  /"\ 

:  25,980 

;  104,563 

:  111,063 

:  125j  ^S>b 

-»->'->    r~\  r~.  zz 

:  ij.3,9^5 

:  7 

:  '  1,870 
:  400 

16 

:  1,611 
:  8 

\  616 
:  30 
467 
:  163 
:  5,187 
4,899 
: '  68 

:  1,142 

:  18 
:  1,572 
:  228 
'  5,111 
:  3,903 
'72 

:  1,246 
■  8 
:  3,905 
:  1,559 
:  11,439 
:  3,342 
33 

1,089 
:  5,191 
:  317 
:■  6,051 
:  7,687 
:  663 
:  64 

:  3,912 

•    11 ,43'0 

12,046 

•  21,582 

;  21,062 

;§/•■ 
1,230  : 
827 

1  '15 
\2J  1,268 
:  1 
:  354 
:         165  : 
20  : 
:.        109  : 
:    47,8oo  : 
;             2  : 
:         967  : 

15,764 

1,108  • 

:          26  . 
3 

63,260  : 

1,106  : 
16,753  ' 
521  : 

.    1,709  : 

-1  I. 

14  : 
8,731  : 
2,475  • 

10,819 
2,064 

1,812 
15,744 

13 
1,044  ■ 
24,158  : 

1,667  : 
115,770  : 
42,58o  : 
301  : 

17,859 
215 

!  164 
47,907  : 
3  : 
224  ; 
24,592  •! 

1,088  : 
51,422  : 
19,378  : 

4,363  : 

10,343 

84 

4 

17,158 
■■ 

7 

17,283 

303 
12,098 

10,379 
3/  6,431 

r     52,824  : 

111,470  : 

2.15,980  : 

167,215  : 

74,090 

:      '     13  : 

5,475  : 

5,037  : 

2,194 

71  : 

92  : 

129  : 

8 

:            3  : 

2k  : 

35  : 

3  : 

17 

:    82,818  : 

233,033  : 

344,253  : 

316,872  : 

211,296 

ncluded  with  Germany.    ZJ  Includes 
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Exports  to  other  North  American  countries,  which  took  over  one -half 
the  total,  were  down  9  percent.    In  Cuba£  which  alone  accounted  for  one- 
thlrd  of  the  entire  1953  lard  exports,  a  decrease  in  consumer  demand 
caused  pvjrchases  to  Irop  15*712  tone «    Shipments  to  Mexico  were  down  aimost 
*+5  percent  during  the  first  half  of  1953  "but  by  the  end  of  the  year  they 
exceeded  1952  exports  by  l^hS'J  tonsc 


Lard  exports  to  South  America  have  increased  significantly  in  the 
past  2  years.    In  contrast  tc  an  average  of  less  than  ^,000  tons  prewar, 
the  tonnage  exceeded  21,000  both  in  1952  an<3  in  1953 *    Peru  took  over 
one -half  of  the  1952  total  but  only  36  percent  of  last  year's  total.  For 
the  first  time  since  3-9^9  Brazil  purchased  a  sizable  volume --5, 191  tons 
compared  with  normal  purchases  of  only  negligible  quantities,  Ecuador 
also  entered  the  U<,Ga  market  for  an  above -average  quantity  of  6,051  tons 
of  lard  in  1953, 

TOBACCO  FOR  HARVEST,  FIRST  HALF,  CALENDAR  YEAR  195^ 

The  harvest  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  first  half  of  calendar  year  195^ 
mostly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  forecast  at  2.C4  billion  pounds, 
approximately  r(  ,k  percent  above  1953  arid  1^*5  percent  above  the  19^7-51 
average . 

This  forecast  includes  only  the  production  for  harvest  in  the  first 
half  of  calendar  year  195^ •    There  are  several  countries  in  which  tobacco 
is  harvested  in  both  6-month  periods  of  the  year.    Production  in  such 
countries  is  Included  in  this  forecast  if  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  harvested 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  l/0 

The  largest  increases  as  compared  to  1953  are  for  Southern  Rhodesia, 
India,  Paid-Stan^  Burma,  Indochina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Paraguay.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  increase  in  Africa  and  Asia  in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
In  flue -cured  leaf.    Much  of  the  increase  in  Latin  America  was  in  flue -cured, 
but  the  demand  for  cigar  and  cigarillos0  coupled  with  the  decreased  level  of 
production  of  cigar'  type  tobacco  m  Indonesia,  has  stimulated  the  output  of 
dark  leaf  in  Central  America,  South  America  and  the  Caribbean  areas. 

North  America,  Including  the  Caribbean  Area 

Production  in  the  North  American  countries  for  harvest  in  the  first  half 
of  195^  is  forecast  at  251*1  million  pounds.    This  is  about  13  percent  above 
1953#  and  almost  Ik  percent  above  the  average  of  the  I9U7-5I  period.  The 
largest  increases  forecast  for  195!j-*  as  compared  to  1953*  are  for  Cuba, 
Mexico,,  and  Honduras „ 

South  America 


Leaf  tobacco  to  be  harvested  In  South  American  countries  In  the  first 
half  of  195^  is  estimated  at  kGj  million  pounds,  which  is  about  6  percent 
greater  than  in  1953*  and  approximately  22  percent  above  the  19U7-51  average. 


1/  Included  in  this  category  are  ^Thailand,  Ceylon,,  Indonesia,  Pakistan* 
Colombia  and  Madagascar e 
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The  forecasts  for  both  flue -cured  and  cigar  types  show  fairly  general 
increases  throughout  the  area.    The  output  of  Brazilian  Bahia  cigar  tobacco  is 
expected  to  be  about  60  million  pounds,  about  ^4-5  percent  greater  than  the 
drought -stricken  outturn  of  1953  and  slightly  above  the  19^7-51  average. 
Brazilian  flue -cured  leaf  production  which  has  been  e:cpanding  rapidly  in  the 
States  of  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul  and  Santa  Cataxina  is  estimated  tentatively  at 
about  the  same  level  as  1953  although  actual  output  may  be  substantially 
higher  if  leather  is  favorable  to  a  pprtion  of  the  crop  replanted  after  early 
flood  damage. 

Total  production  estimates  for  the  195^  harvest  in  Colombia  indicates  an 
increase  of  about  ho  percent  as  compared  to  1953«    The  above  estimate  includes 
the  total  crop  to  be  harvested  in  195^  even  though  a  small  proportion  of  the 
crop  is  harvested  in  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year. 

Africa 

Production  to  be  harvested  in  Africa  in  the  first  half  of  195^  is  ten- 
tatively estimated  at  229  million  pounds  or  5*3  percent  above  the  output  of 
1953  and  22  percent  above  the  19^7-51  annual  average.  Most  of  the  increase  in 
195^  as  compared  to  actual  production  in  1953  is  expected  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nigeria.  Estimates  for  these  countries  were  based  on 
reports  made  fairly  early  in  the  growing  season  so  the  actual  outturn  could 
vary  materially  from  these  early  estimates* 

Asia 

Production  in  Asia  in  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year  is  estimated  at 
almost  1,086  million  pounds  for  195^  as  compared  to  1,013  million  in  1953  and 
986. k  million  in  the  19^7-51  period.    As  indicated  above,  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
Ceylon,  and  Pakistan  have  tobacco  harvested  in  both  6-month  periods  of  the  year 

Most  of  the  increase  forecast  for  195^  is  due  to  expanded  production  in 
India,  Pakistan  and  Burma  with  probably  a  slight  increase  in  Indonesia. 

Oceania 

The  195^  production  of  Oceania  is  estimated  at  approximately  9*5  million 
pounds;  considerably  below  the  1953  level.    Estimated  production  for  both 
Australia  and  Hew  Zealand,  practically  all  of  which  is  flue -cured,  is  expected 
to  be  below  1953 . 

FORECAST  OF  PRODUCTION  BY  KIND 

Flue -Cured 

Output  of  flue -cured  tobacco  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  calendar  year 
continues  to  rise,  particularly  in  Southern  Rhodosia,  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Indonesia.    A  total  of  ^17  million  rjounds  is  indicated,  compared  with  37^ 
million  pounds  in  1953*    A  considerable  portion  of  the  increase  forecast  for 
India  is  attributable  to  the  expectation  that  yields  will  be  higher  than  the 
actual  outturn  of  1953  when  severe  drought  conditions  reduced  production  in 
Madras . 
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Production  in  Brazil  may  be  above  indicated  estimates  if  the  weather 
conditions  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  allow  normal  growth  and  maturity  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  crop  which  was  .replanted  after  the  first  planting 
-•ras  destroyed  by  floods. 


parley 

Pro-auction  of  hurley  to  be  harvested  in  the  first  half  of  1954  is  forecast 
at  about  13.9  million  pounds .    This  is  approximately  5  percent  below  the  1953 
level,  but  over  65  percent  above  the  1947-51  average. 

Other  Light  Air -Cured 

Other  lirht  air-cured  tobacco  includes  all  light  air -cored  except  Burley. 
Production  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  195-  is  estimated  at  74.4  million 
pounds.    This  is  about  45  percent  above  the  1947-51  average  but  below  the  1953 
level. 

Production  declir.es  are  forecast  for  ail  of  the  major  producing  countries 
of  this  kind  of  leaf,  especially  Brazil,  Argentina,  Madagascar  and  the  Union  of 
•South  Africa.    Most  of  the  decline  indicated  for  l$5h  is  due  to  the  big  drop  in 
output  forecast  for  Brazil,  and  much  of  this  change  as  compared  to  1953  ~^y  be 
due  to  a  shift  in  the  classification,  of  one  of  the  major  varieties  of  native 
leaf. 

Table  2. --Leaf  Tobacco;    Estimated  production  by  kind  harvested  in  the  first 
half  of  calendar  year  1954,  with  comparisons  —farm  sales  weight  l/ 


Kinds 


Flue -cured  ........... 

Burley  

Other  light  air -cured. 
Lirht  sun-cured 

Dark  air -cured   

Dark  sun-cured   

Fire -cured   

Oriental  (Turkish)  ... 


1935-3?  ! 

19^7-51  ! 

s 

1953  ! 

2/  1954 

1,000  : 

pounds  : 

!  1,000 

'        pounds  '. 

:        1,000  : 
!       pounds  i 

•  1,000 
:  pounds 

84,364  « 
40Q  . 
37,950 
35,134  , 
'  1,722,265 
176,206  - 
19,661 
1,455 

'',            279,303  ! 
;  8,023 

:  57,139 
!  77,320 

;  3/  1,152,381  ; 

;  lbo,o3'0" 
I  30,982 

:  2,746 

;  ■  374,443  ; 

;              l4,653  | 

•  100  , 118  • 

!  71,230 

:  3/  1,144,646 
:  162,966 
1          30,039  ; 

•              -f  -  ~ 

i  417,301 
::  13,381 
:  74,4ll 
:  73,042 
;  1,252,292 
;        l8i, 122 

:  29,455 
:  1,230 

2,077,594 

>  1,775,237 

'  I,o99,3o0 

|  2,042,734 

1/  Farm  sales  weight  is  about  ten  percent  above  the  dry  weight  normally  reported 
—    in  manufacturing  and  export  statistics. 
2/  PrelimLnary. 

3/  Does  not  include  Haiti  and  Jamaica. 
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1,1  ght  Sim  -Cured 

»  si- 


Production  for  harvest  in- the  first  half  of  I95U  is  estimated  at  73  million 
pounds  or  slightly  above  the  1953  level.    The  forecast  is  about  double  the  out- 
put for  the  1935-39  period  but  6  percent  below  the  19^7-51  average. 

Increases  for  195^  as  compared  to  1953  are  indicated  for  Mexico,  Paraguay 
and  Costa  Rica  while  the  forecast  for  India  is  -well  below  the  1953  level.  The 
decline  in  India  reflects  an  increase  in  flue -cured  leaf  which  sells  at  a 
premium  compared  with  light  sun-cured.    In  India  some  of  the  kind  of  leaf  which 
is  normally  flue -cured  is  actually  sun-cured  when  flue -curing  facilities  are 
inadequate.    The  amount  of  light  sun-cured  leaf  produced  in  India  has  steadily 
declined  reflecting  the  increasing  number  of  barns  equipped  for  flue -curing. 

Dark  Air -Cured 

The  expected  output  of  1,252  million  pounds  for  harvest  in  the  first  half 
of  195^  is  6  million  or  slightly  over  one -half  percent  above  the  1953  as  well 
as  the.  19^7-51  average  levels.    This  is  about  k  percent  below  the  1935-39  level. 


■    Inrpoi-tant  increases  as  compared  to  1953  are  indicated  for  Brazil  (Bahia 

cigar),  Colombia,  Honduras,  Dominican  Republic,  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Nigeria , 

Dark  Sun -Cured  ■'  •  • 

Output  forecast  for  the  first  half  of  195.^  is  l8l  million  pounds  or  about 
10  percent  above  1953  as  well  as  the  19^7-51  average.    Increases  are  forecast 
for  .practically  ail  producing  countries  except  Thailand,  •: but  the  bulk  of  the 
increase"  is  t expected  in  Cuba,  Paraguay  and  India.  i 

Fire -Cured  , 


The  forecast  of  29.5  million  pounds  of  fire -cured  tobacco  for  harvest, in 
the  lf Irst  hdlf  of  195U"  is  Slightly  below  the  1953  level  as  'well  as  the  1^7-51 
average .    kyas aland  .accounts  for  the  bulk 'of  fire -cured  harvested  in  the  first 
half  of  the  "calendar  year  and  the  big  increase (for  harvest  in  first  half  of  the 
calendar  year)  since  1935-39  is  chiefly  due  to  'expanded  production  in  this  area, 

Oriental  (Turkish)  and  Semi -Oriental         :  4 


•  The. output  of  oriental  at,  1.23  million  is  slightly  above  that  of  1953  but 
well  below  averages  for  both  the  1935-39  and  l>V7->i  periods. 

':•     Y-     •  :  '  •■  '■  •  ■  '  '    •  '  * 

Practically  all  of  the:  Oriental  iiarvest  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  year 
is  grown  in  .the  southeastern  part  of  Africa.    The  decline  in  this  area  in  recent 
years  is  largely  due  to  smaller  production  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on   -or .Id  agricultural'' 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
reports . 
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IIVESTOCK  NUMBERS  IN  NEW  ZEAIAND  TRENDING  UPWARD; 
MEA.T  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

livestock  production  in  New  Zealand  is  increasing  and  is  expected  to 
continue  to  do  so  until  checked  by  adverse  economic  conditions.    A  further 
marked  increase  in  livestock  output  is  possible  due  to  the  large  number  of 
livestock  on  hand,  better  use  of  agricultural  land,  and  bringing  net-?  lands 
into  production. 

Recently  released  figures  confirm  earlier  reports  of  increases  in 
numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  in  1952  and  a  further  increase  in  numbers 
of  these  classes  in  1953  is  expected  when  data  for  195^  a^'e  released.  The 
number  of  horses  declined  again  in  1952  continuing  the  usual  trend  which  has 
been  evident  for.  a  number  of  years , 

Cattle  numbers  continued  their  marked  rise  in  1952,  a  trend  which  has 
continued  for  the  past  decade.    The  5^^6,000  head  on  farms  January  1953 
was  6  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  set  a  nev,T  record. 

New  high  records  for  sheep  numbers  have  been  set  each  year  since  1950. 
The  number  of  breeding  ewes  increased  by  about  800,000  in  1952.    As  there 
was.  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eve  lambs  saved,  there  is  expected  to  be 
a  further  increase  in  breeding  ewes  in  195''- • 

Hog  numbers  have  also  continued  to  increase  steadily  since  19^9»  The 
number  of  breeding  sows  increased  from  68,000  in  that  year  to  8l,000  in 
early  1953. 

Meat  production  in  New  Zealand  in  the  1952-53  year  totaled  around  1,2'+1 
million  pounds,  k  percent  below  the  peak  reached  a  year  earlier  and  slightly 
below  1949-50*    However,  it  was  larger  than  in  other  recent  years.  Lamb 
and  mutton  output  continued  at  near-record  levels  in  1953 •    Production  that 
year  was  only  5  percent  below  the  all-time  high  reached  in  1951-52.  Pork 
X-)roduction  last  year  was  5  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  the 
highest  since  world  War  II.    However,  it  './as  materially  below  the  record 
levels  set  early  in  the  war.    Beef  and  veal  output  has  been  limited  by  the 
steady  increase  in  cattle  numbers  on  farms.    Output  of  beef  and  veal  in 

1952-  53  ""'as  5  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  but  vas  well  below  output  in 
the  early  years  of  World  War  II.    It  is  possible  that  meat  production  in 

1953-  5^-  -will  exceed  the  peak  outnut  of  1,297  million  pounds  reached  in 
1951-52. 

Large  meat  output  and  declining  domestic  consumption  during  the  past 
3  years  have  made  it  possible  for  New  Zealand  to  continue  large  exports  of 
meat  to  the  United  Kingdom.    E:-.ports  of  meat  in  1952-53  accounted  for  66 
percent  of  the  total  meat  output,  and  k'6  percent  of  the  beef  and  real  pro- 
duced.   About  half  of  the  pork,  almost  60  percent  of  the  mutton,  and  95 
percent  of  the  lamb  produced  were  exported. 
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NEW  ZEALAND:    Number  of  livestock  on  farms, 
January  31,  1933  and  1948-53 


Classification 


193d  ( 

194u 

I949  ( 

i  oc;o 

19P-L  . 

Percent  Change 
1952  to  1053 

1,000 

1,000- 

1,000: 

1,000 

1,000: 

1,000: 

1,000- 

Percent 

'  8oi 

80. 

84! 

34  i 

90- 

2,598- 

2,609 

2,735 

2,020 

2,859 

3,039 

if'    *  ^  ? 

1,110- 

1,123 

1,209 

1,222 

1,225 

1,272 

:         r  4 

_ 

I  464 

\  mi 

:  456 

1  .  444 

\  U65 

i  496 

.  /  ?  I 

464 

464 

465 

:  490 

524 

549 

:  -H- 

4,469 

:  4,716 

4,723 

•  4,949 

,  5,050 

•  5A58 

5,446 

:        r  6 

104 

645 

:  60 
:  480 

:      .  60 

:  hre 

■-7), 

:  7^ 

:  478 

:  75 

:  489 

:  78 
:  486 

:  ol 
:  547 

:         r  4 
:  A3 

749 

:  5^8 

545 

:  552 

.  564 

:  564 

•  628 

: — ^ 

20,699 

11,680 

:  21, 716 
: 10,767 

:  22, 135 
:  10, 710: 

:  22, 525 
11,332; 

:  23, 110 

-11,676 

:23,4l4 
:  11, 970 

: 24, 226 
: 11, 967 

:    /3/  1 

:  3/ 

32,379 

:32^3 

:  32,845.: 

3.3,657: 

34,796 

:3;-,3:'4 

: 36,193 

:          ^  2 

265 

:'  204 

:  196 

:  195 

:  184 

:  •  174 

:  153 

:             9  ..  I 

Cattle 

Bulls  for  "breeding 

2  years  and  older 
Cows  and  heifers 

2  years  and  older 
Heifers,  1  to  2  and 

heifer  calves 
Steers  2  years  and 

older 
Steers  and  hulls 

under  2  years 
Total  Cattle 

Hogs 

Sows  ever  1  year 
Other 

Total  Hogs 

Sheep  1/ 

Breeding  ewes  2/ 
Other 

Total  Sheep  ■ 

Horses 


r  j,  — '   — ✓  w'   — ~s  ^  j 

dry  ewes.  3/  Less  than  .5  of  1  percent. 
Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Includes 


NEW  ZEALAND:    Meat  production  by  types,  average 
1946-50,  annual  1948-53  1/ 


Item  ; 

Average 
1946-50 

1948 

1949   ;  1950 

'  1951 

:  1952 

;  1953 

'Percent  Chang' 
.  1952  to  1953 

Beef  and  veal 
Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 

Total 

Million 
pounds 

Million 

:  pounds 

Million: Million 
pounds  : pounds 

Million 
pounds  : 

Million 
pounds  : 

Million 
pounds 

Percent 

409 
708 

34 

4l6 
681 
84 

I       398 S  416 
712:  743 

88:  87 

:  397 
:  655 

r'j  i 

:  430 
:  780 

:  408 
:  741- 
92 

:         -  5 

!l,2Cl 

1,181 

1,198:  1,246 

1,139 

1,297 

1.241 

-  4 

IT    Years  ending  September  30;  carcass  weight  basis. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Of  current  interest  in  meat  production  and  marketing  circles  is 
whether  the  bulk  contract  with  the  United  Kingdom  vi.ll  be  terminated  this 
year  or  will  be  permitted  to  run  its  full  course  to  the  end  of  September 
1955*    The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  been  pressing  the  Me1,;  Zealand 
Government  for  a  decision  on  this  matter.    Discussions  regarding  the 
contract  are  now  being  conducted  in  Iondon6 

Only  2  percent  of  New  Zealand's  production  or  15*7  million  pounds, 
whichever  is  larger,  is  available  for  sale  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom*    In  addition  to  the  meat  released  under  the  franchise, 
a  quantity  of  mutton  has  been  allocated  for  export  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,    Around  11.2  million  pounds  of  mutton  have  been  sold  and  another 
11.2  million  pounds  is  under  offer.    The  largest  quantities  have  gone  to 
the  Netherlands,  Canada,  and  Russia.    Canada  is  to  receive  between'  90 
and  95  thousand  lamb  carcasses  or  around  j,h  million  pounds.    An  alloca- 
tion of  1,9  million  pounds  of  lamb  carcasses  originally  was  made  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  now  appears  that  due  to  market  conditions  only 
about  1+00,000  pounds  will  be  exported.    Shipments  to  North  America  i/ere 
scheduled  for  loading  around  mid -Februarys 

GREEK  COTTON  TO  POLAND 
UNDER  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Greece  and  Poland,  on  January  11,  l>5!+>  renewed  their  trade  agreement 
of  the  previous  year,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Athens.    The  new 
agreement,  like  the  previous  one,  calls  for  a  small  amount  of  Greek  cotton 
to  go  to  Poland--this  time  about  2,000  bales. 

The  amount  of  cotton  involved  is  small,  smaller  in  fact  than  the 
3,000  bales  provided  in  the  previous  agreement.    The  significance  of 
this  item  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  Greece,  in  recent  years,  has 
changed  from  an  importer  to  an  exporter  of  cotton.    It  is  one  of  the 
many  small  producers  of  cotton  in  various  parts  of  the  world  which  have 
been  increasing  cotton  production  in  recent  years. 

Prewar  Greece  was  a  net  importer  of  about  20,000  bales  a  year. 
This  year  it  will  have  an  export  surplus  of  around  30,000  to  35,000 
bales.    This  means  a  net  change  of  over  50,000  bales  a  year. 

1950-51  T^as  the  last  year  in  which  Greece  was  a  net  importer,  net 
imports  that  year  being  about  15,000  bales.    The  next  year  it  had  a  net 
export  of  20,000;  the  next  year  25,000;  and  this  year,  as  indicated 
above,  30,000  to  35,000. 

Greece's    oacporte  have  gone  primarily  to  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  and  Yugoslavia.    In  spite  of  its  inclusion  in  last  year's  trade 
agreement  with  Poland,  no  Greek  cotton  was  shipped  to  that  country 
according  to  available  reports. 
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Greece's  increased  cotton  product  ion  lias  been  due  to  several  factors- 
increased  acreage,  an  increase  in  the  percentage  being  grown  under  irrigation, 
and  improved  cultural  practices...    Greece  has  found  that  cotton  can  be  sold 
to  neighboring  countries  to  pay  for  needed  food  imports.    Therefore,  the 
chances  are  that  production  will-continue  at  least  at  the  present  level  and 
may  possibly  increase  somewhat  meie  in  futare  years, 

U.S.  C0TT0I! 
EXPORTS  IMPROVTIIG 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  December  amcnonted  to  590,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (375>0G0  running  bales}.    This  represented,  some 
improvement  over  the  Ilovember  total  of  25*+,  000  bales  but  vas  less  than  that 
for  December  1952.    However,  preliminary  tirade  figures  from  private  sources 
and  market  reports  of  export  sales  activity  indicate  that  further  improve- 
ment in  exports  occurred  in  January  and  February. 

The  August -December  1953  total  of  1,286,000  bales  g.,228,C00  running 
bales)  was  220,000  less  than  that  for  a  similar  period  in  1952  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  exports  in  the  last  half  of  1952-53  were  ^39/000  bad.es 
less  than  those  of  the  first  half  of  the  year,  exports  during  the  last  half 
of  1953-5^  will  probably  be  larger  than  during  the  last  half  of  the  preced- 
ing season. 

The  principal  factors  on  which  the  improved  outlook  for  exports  in  the 
last  half  of  the  current  market  year  are  based  are:    continued  high  level 
of  mill  consumption  abroad,  low  stocks  in  most  importing  and  foreign  export- 
ing countries,  and  prices  of  all  comparable  foreign  growths  of  cotton 
(except  Brazilian)  have  increased  in  recent  months  to  about  the  level  of 
those  in  the  United  States,,    Also,  increased  quantities  are  expected  to  be 
exported  under  projected  foreign-aid  programs  this  year. 

A  summary  of  available  statistics  for  the  first  h  to  6  months  of  the 
current  market  year  indicates  that  cotton  consumption  in  lo  of  the  ma.jor 
cctton-iinporting  countries  is  running  about  lk.?  percent  above  that  of  a 
year  ago.    A  summary  of  import  trade  statistics  for  the  same  countries 
shows  that  imports  for  the  group  as  a  whole  during  the  first  3  to  5  months 
were  about  'i-C0,0C0  bales  less  than  consumption,  thus  reducing  stocks  by 
approximately  that  amount  since  August  1,  1953. 

Production,  consumption,  and  trade  data  for  9  of  the  major  foreign 
exporting  countries  indicate  that  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  October, 
November,  and  December  were  about  1,0  million  bales  ipver  than  those  of 
a  year  ago.  Pleports  of  heavy  sales  and  rising  prices  in  the  past  2 
months  are  aiso  evidence  that  available  supplies  of  old-crop  cotton  are 
considerably  lower  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination j  averages 
1935-39  and  1945-49;  annual  1951  and  1952; 
August- December  1952  and  1953 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 

,       .       year  beginning  August  1        -.August -December 


Country  of  destination 


«A."U.S"bl*J_cl     0  •  •  fi  •  9  •  O  •  o 

Be  lgium  -  Luxemb  our  g 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 


a  •  9  0 


e  9  m  •  o  1  c 


France 
Germany 
Italy  o 
Netherlands 
Norway  0 
Poland  and  Danzig 

Spain  , . ,  c  ■» . 

Sweden  .<,„*««,. ... 

Switzerland  . ? . *  > 
United  Kingdom  » 0 
Yugoslavia 
Other  Europe  , . « . 
Total  Europe 


Canada  , 
Chile  , 
Colombia 
Cuba  , .  .-, 
India  . . 
China  , . 
French  Indochina 

Indonesia   

J apan  .  <,  ».«... . 
Korea,  Republic 
Taiwan  (Formosa) 
Australia 
Other  countries 


of 


Total 


o  •  *  ■ 

q  ♦  ?  ■» 
3  « 


Aver 

ages 

t 

1935-39:19^5-^9 

• 

1  O^P 

>      T  C^P 

1,000 

?  1^000 

•  1,000 

'  1,000 

-   1, OOu 

•  j.,000 

bales 

*  oales 

;  bales 

j  bales 

;  bales 

;  bales 

0 

*  y  30 

;  32 

:  47 

■ 

S  12 

:  26 

•  169 

:  131 

2  317 

:  73 

;  4-0 

65 

:  57 

1  0 

5  0 

.  0 

\  0 

33 

1  !r 

:  ±4 

•3). 

I  34 

i  34 

1  I* 

:  11 

35 

D                          *  *■ 

:  33 

:  4 

1, 

:  4 

J  0 

662 

:  575 

!  309 

!  507 

5  183 

:  160 

511 

:  340 

r  4M-7 

24l 

;  109 

{  103 

ii-14-2 

:  pOU 

:  272 

;  1"+!? 

:  xuo 

107 

:  131 

:  197 

:  79 

>.  42 

:  32 

17 

:  7 

;  15 

:  11 

5 

!  5 

180 

•  60 

0 

j  0 

{  0 

:  0 

36 

•  2/ 

1  21 

•  l 

:  1 

!  0 

108 

•  69 

203 

!  77 

:  52 

•  83 

115 

:  12 

100  ! 

36 

!  20 

'  13 

11 

:  26 

:       99 ' : 

:  28 

:  22 

i  15 

1,346 

:  488 

i  662 

:  359 

:  201 

r  150 

17 

:  47 

!      122  j 

:  86 

33 

:  21 

31 

;3/  33 

\         .0  : 

6 

2  : 

:  3 

»    0  Cjlj.tr 
•  -,5^V 

-1-,  j» 

1 

301 

275  < 

£04  J 

131  : 

9 

:       20  - 

35  : 

T_  1 

<-•>  / 

^  ! 

5 

20 

24  < 

i       53  ! 

35  i 

26  ; 

0 

11 

:       16  < 

20  j 

12  j 

8  : 

5 

52 

s      86  s 

773  ; 

45  j 

26  : 

11 

117 

!      401  : 

:        0  : 

0  - 

0  ! 

0 

22 

:        6  ; 

2-4  j 

13  ; 

2  ; 

5 

:        5  i 

14  : 

17  : 

8  J 

8 

1,142 

:      585  ! 

1,095  2 

691  : 

327  : 

297 

V 

:5/    46  j 

55  : 

41  ■ 

26  ; 

37 

:        1  : 

53  : 

107  : 

30  : 

47 

9 

:        7  : 

:       50  : 

11  : 

7  : 

13 

21 

s       46  ; 

6/    81  ; 

7/   58  s 

19  i 

19 

5,589 

:  4,065  : 

5,711  : 

3,181  ! 

1,506  : 

1,286 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1/  Four -year  average.    2/  Less  than  500  bales.    3/  Includes  Greece  21. 
4/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries*"    5/  Three-year  average,, 
6/  Mostly  minor  countries  in  Asia  (35)  and  Africa  (25).    7/  Israel  l4, 
Republic  of  Philippines  lo. 
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The  ■  quantity  of  1953  crop  cotton  in  the  Unite!  States,  that  had  "been 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  loan  as'  of  February  12, 
l$5k,  was  6,1*42,000  bales.    If  the  quantity  (about  6.4-  million  bales)  now 
owned  by,  pooled  to  producers'  account;  or  under  loan  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  1953  and  previous  crops  were  to  remain  at  that 
level  until  the  195^-  crop  arrives,  and  if  anticipated  consumption  and 
exports  total  about  12 „5  million  bales,  there  would  rexaain  only  1.3 
million  bales  in  free  stocks  on  July  31*  1954*    This  amount  would  provide 
very  small  working  stocks  which  are  needed  by  mills  and'  merchants  to 
avoid  difficulties  in.  maintaining  operations  or  filling  orders.  Foreign 
buyers  who  need  United  States  cotton  for  early  delivery  thus  may  find  it 
advisable  to  buy  now  before  such  a  supply  situation  develops. 

Anticipated  exports  in  1953-54  under  the'  various  foreign-aid 
programs,  including  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  total  about  1. 75  million 
bales  compared  with  about  1.2  million  exported  in  1952-53  under  these 
programs, — By  Charles  H.  Barber. 

TALLOU  aid  grease 
EXPORTS  AT  RECORD  LEVELS 

Experts  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  from  the'  United  States  during 
1953  reached  the  record  volume  of  598*722  short  tons.    Tni's  compares  with 
the  previous  'record  of  Jtk,lkQ  tons  in  1952,  263,297  tons  in  1950  and 
about  the  same  in  1951 • 

Europe  accounted  for  55  percent  of  the  total  With'  the'  iretherlands, 
Western  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  indicated  as  the  dealing 
destination  in  the  order  named.    This  was  the  first  year  since  1°48  that 
Italy  has  not  held  first  place  as  a  European  outlet. 

Japan  retained  its  1952  position'  as  the  largest  single'  foreign 
market  with.  103, 30o  tons.    Increases  were  general  to  all  areas  except  in 
North  America  A/here  reduced  exports  to  Canada  were  not  offset  by 
corresponding  increases.  •  ....... 
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UNITED  STATES ;    Exports  of  inedible  animal  tallow,  greases,  and  oils, 
by  country  of  destination,  average  1935-39,  annual  1950-1953 

(Short  tons)  •'■ 


Country  of 

destination 


Average 


North  America: 
British  West  Indies ,....».,*....: 
Canada  a  *,»••• *•»««• «! 

Cuba  oi.3....9«.o»3ee«..or.e«.a.p: 

Dominican  Republic  «v  ••«».«•• ' 
El  S alvador « « o ceo. p » » : 
Guatemala.  i,nMo>*<in««»<«»Mi 
Mexico , o  1 1 .  > .  1 1 1  m  « s  > » <  •  < « » « i  ( ; 
Other  o«»c»»»v»o<>!!«»«*»«»''»»»«s<'»«: 


Totals  go ><<M<iii<«oti 

South  America;  : 

Chile  i  o  »  •  i  i  i  »  •  »  e  .  c  •  t  m  »  i  »  t  s  •  o  «  •  I 

Colombia,  ».•».»•.>  <<>•  «••*•«.  »«<.»•: 
Ecuador  s  ».•••• ;  <» . «. ,«»•»«•.•*•* » •  o : 

Peruo  ,•••.•.•.••«•••••••••: 

Other  o  ••»»•••.'• « »»o  •*•-».'*■*.*•'••»*•*  * 

Total «e«o»«»«>«e,,»»,»# 

Europe •  : 
Austria « o».»»«e«»e»».»..,«»»«»<>»: 

Belgium-Luxembourg ......  .   i 

France 

Ge  rmany  (l  ;e  s t e  rn ) . 

Ireland.  •  • , . « •»«••••••»»•••  • 

Italy,  o  •  *  •  t « >  ••••<•••••••• «'« 

Netherlands . . . , ........ , . 

Noway,  o  o  

Switzerland  »  

United  Kingdom, «»*«••. •  ••••••«<> « 

Yugoslavia  .«.<>. .<...* 

Other. •••..•••ca.o. 

Total. . . . 


•  «  •  o  • 


Asia* 

Japan. ...»  

Korea,  .,.*.«  » . 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

Taiwan  (Formosa) . 

Other.  

Total. ...... 

Australia  and  Oceania... 
Africa;  " 


..o.:..«C. 
e  •  .  a  ■-  ,..«: 


Egypt..  ...... 

Southern  Rhodesia. . . . ...  a ..... . 

Union  of  South  Africa. ....... . 

Other...  »«  

Total.......  

Grand  total ........ 


3 

2,176 
538 
132 

93 
133 
177 


3/ 


].?50  1/ 


1,148 
27,606 
16,019 

1,977 

he 
1,710 
2,663 
971 


3,257*  52,110 


1951  1/ 


1,966 

19,745 
17,010 

1,524 
526 
1,041 

13,313 
1,305 

1^,430 


1952  2/ 


3: 

2 ; 

2,265 

41: 

5,205s 

1,610 

is 

1,129: 
3,966: 

1,421 

3,165 

30: 

2,776: 

933 

13,0'fcT 


4/ 


35 

49 
1 

154 
682 
49 
56 
257 
1 


5,053 

30,235 
383 
20,679 
1,254 

46,486 

13,516 

3,459 
17,335 
2,324 

2,572 
2,230 


9,394 


13, 


5,8*1 
30,574 
2,160 

459 
3,273 
47,666 
5,442 

964 
8,498 

3,782 
7,018 

3,003 


1,649! 

0.46,  526 

1131,680 

!168,270 

1330,318 

5l! 
25- 

29 

!  17,909' 

:  8,303 
•  2,404 
:  4,332 

:  28,340 
:  2,390 
:  5,31'+ 
:  4,259 
:  2,545 

:  67,540 
;  2,022 
:  4,p88 
.  5,068 
:  6,202 

! 108, 806 
t  3,892 
:  5,703 
j  6,864 
:  6,456 

105 

:  32.948 

:  42,8*1-8 

:  85,420 

:  131, 721 

 Trcr 

S  3 

:  2 

:  1 

:  1 

;  2 
5  7 

5  1,726 

:  1,094 
:  20,303 
:  479 

\  k,m 

1  2,055 
:  18,583 
:  3,369 

":  16,052 
:  2,053 
:  23,320 
:  2,283 

:  23,291 
:  1,384 
:  29,619 
:  1,917 

:  9 
:  5,162 

:  23,602 
5258,297 

:  "28,855 
:269,209 

:  43,70B 
1374,148 

:  56,211 
:598,722 

1,861 

14,072 
14,303 

2,309 
1,652 
2,609 
22,348 
1,916 


61,570 


1953  2/ 


1,064 
3,207 

13,855 
2,234 

1,977 
1,628 
22,954 
l?553 


53,472 


918 
5,040 
2,221 
5,583 
1,417 
"157179 


3,400 

21,462 
1,454 

17,365 
2,969 

55,252 

26,452 
1,960 

16,971 
10,016 

6,820 

4,149 


6,135 
10,117 
3,644 

5,775 
1,328 

'"£"67999 


3,566 
42,892 

9,362 
74,541 

1,660 
65,000 
79,994 

1,533 
31,238 

5,633 
11,095 

3,749 


1/  Revised 
Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census; 


2/  Preliminary  3/  Less  than  .5  ton 


hj  Austria  included  with  Germany 
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C  0  F  F  E  E- -(Continued  from  Page  123) 

The  July  1953  frost  affected  the  area  of  Brazil,  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  of  Parana,  where  the  coffee  trees  are  of  optimum  producing  age. 
In  1953  this  area  of  young  trees  produced  about  9  percent  of  the  total 
worlds  coffee o    It  was  estimated  before  the  frost  that  north  Parana 
would  produce  in  195^  about  6  million  bags.    Since  the  frost  that  estimate 
for  195^  harvest  has  been  reduced  to  1,5  million  bags,. 

It  is  estimated  that  trees  in  this  same  ^rea  will  recover  from  that 
July  1955  frost  injury  and  produce  3  million  tags  in  1955;  5  to  6  million 
bags  in  1956;  and  will  level  off  at  about  8  million  bags  in  1957  and  1958. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  southernmost  area  and  will  be 
comparatively  subject  to  recurring  frost  injury. 

The  Colombian  Coffee  Federation  forecssts  that  the  1953-5^  crop  will 
likely  match  the  record  1951-52  crop.    Fart  of  the  reason  for  this  favorable 
position  is  found  in  the  coming  into  production  of  postwar  plantings. 
Increases  in  new  plantings  have  been  and  are  being  made  in  the  majority 
of  coffee  producing  countries.    The  extent  of  such  increases  varies,  but 
they  appear  to  generally  amount  to  about  5  percent  per  year.  Increase 
in  plantings  in  Brazil  is  not  so  extensive. 

There  is  important  awakening  in  the  values  of,  and  needs  for, 
technical  developments  and  improvements  in  coffee  production.    Gut  of  such 
work  can  come  most  productive  varieties  and  improved  cultivation  practices. 


